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BOOK NOTICES 



Addresses and Sermons to Students. By 
David M. Steele. New York: Putnam, 
1918. Pp. ix+257. $1.25. 

Twelve addresses by the rector of the 
Church of St. Luke and the Epiphany in 
Philadelphia are contained in this book. Two 
chapters deal with theological seminaries and 
the mstitutional church; the others are devoted 
to subjects of vital interest to students espe- 
cially as they are about to graduate from the 
schools. Wholesome counsel, wise views of 
life, and a courageous facing of duty are blended 
with occasional light touches in the addresses 
to students. They are capital illustrations of 
commencement orations. In his discussion of 
the problems of theological education the 
writer falls into the easy method of criticism 
without adequate knowledge of the practical 
situation. It is rather easy to raise a laugh at 
the expense of apparent mistakes in the methods 
of training ministers, but to make a practically 
possible program to remedy those mistakes is 
not so easy; we do not find a single workable 
suggestion in the discussion. The chapter 
entitled "Why is a Seminary?" is an example 
of the kind of public discussion that is viciously 
clever and arrives nowhere. 



A Gentle Cynic — Being a Translation of the 
Book of Koheleth, Commonly Known as 
Ecclesiastes, Stripped of Later Additions; 
Also Its Origin, Growth and Interpretation. 
By Morris Jastrow, Jr. Philadelphia: Lip- 
pincott, 1019. Pp. 255. $2.00. 

This commentary represents a new depar- 
ture in methods of Biblical interpretation. 
The old-time commentary devoted itself to 
minute and detailed exegesis of the words and 

Ehrases of the book to be interpreted. On the 
asis of this elaborate and, it must be con- 
fessed, wearisome exposition, it presented in a 
section of the introduction a more or less incom- 
plete statement of the message that the book 
conveyed. The emphasis of the commentary 
as a whole was pronouncedly upon the detailed 
exegesis. This old-time commentary was part 
and parcel of a theory of Scripture in accordance 
with which the books of the Bible were regarded 
as direct and immediate communications from 
God to man. That being the case, of course, 
there could not be too much care and labor 
expended in the effort to find out to the last 
degree of accuracy precisely what was the mean- 
ing of the words thus divinely given. Indeed 
as things turned out, it was too often true that 
the commentator lost himself in a wilderness of 
detailed philological and textual investigations 



and failed to give his readers any adequate con- 
ception of the meaning and significance of the 
writer's message in its larger aspects. Such 
elaborate and painstaking exegesis can never be 
wholly abandoned; it must remain as the 
chosen field of battle for a few select scholars; 
it is indeed the indispensable basis of all sound 
interpretation. But the public will have none 
of it; they will not read the old-style com- 
mentary any longer; and so the style of exposi- 
tion for the public must undergo radical 
change. 

We now look upon the writers of the biblical 
books as engaged each in the task of bringing 
to his own generation some helpful message 
regarding the application of religion to the 
problems of life and thought in his day. These 
men faced the tasks of their generation with 
willing hearts and open eyes and worked out 
their messsage for their contemporaries exactly 
as the religious leader and statesman of to- 
day sets himself to the work of religious, social, 
or political guidance. The thing the modern 
reader of these old messages needs to know is 
the conditions amid which the writer did his 
work. Under what circumstances were those 
to whom the writing or sermon was addressed 
living? In what state of mind were they? 
What was the great religious need of their day ? 
How did this particular writer or prophet set 
himself to the task of meeting that need ? With 
what success did his efforts meet? 

From such a point of view, Professor Jas- 
trow has written this interpretation of Eccle- 
siastes. The first hundred pages or so of his 
book are given to the usual questions of intro- 
duction. The next hundred pages devote 
themselves to the reproduction of the thought 
of the original book of Ecclesiastes. This is 
the significant part of Professor Jastrow's 
work. It is an exposition of the ideas of 
Koheleth in an orderly fashion and in a way to 
enable the modern reader to understand easily 
just what Koheleth's point of view was. This 
is done in an eminently successful way. The 
interpreter of Koheleth must feel a genial sym- 
pathy with his author's attitude toward life, 
and enter appreciatively into his spirit. This 
Professor Jastrow does with remarkable suc- 
cess. He shares somewhat Koheleth's light- 
ness of touch and his gently ironic sense of 
humor and has therefore produced a commen- 
tary that is genuinely interesting. The views 
of Professor Jastrow as to the date, unity, 
purpose, and authorship of Ecclesiastes are sub- 
stantially identical with those already familiar 
to scholars as represented in McNeile's Intro- 
duction and in Barton's Commentary. 

The volume is brought to a close by a new 
translation of Ecclesiastes from which all the 
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generally accepted "additions" have been 
eliminated. The translation is itself good and 
merits reading by reason of its freshness and 
suggestiveness. We hope that this example of 
the type of commentary needed will be followed 
by many other writers and indorsed by pub- 
lishers and readers. 



The Coming Day. By Oscar L. Joseph. New 
York: Doran, 1918. Pp. 185. $1.25. 

This is a book called out by the stress of 
war-time thinking. The writer takes ten sub- 
jects that have been thrown into relief by recent 
experience and discusses them frankly and 
fairly. The End of the World, Antichrist, 
Armageddon, the Millennium, Second Advent 
and Judgment, Immortality, Heaven, and 
Christ or Chaos are the titles of the chapters. 
A study of recent book-lists and sympathetic 
listening to sincere religious conversation reveal 
a renewal of apocalyptic and prophetic ele- 
ments in Christian thinking. We must have a 
clear statement of the question which will 
appeal to those who are no longer literalists, 
holding that prophecy is the mold of history. 
This is a modern, reverent, and accurate discus- 
sion of subjects that have been bewildering and 
divisive from the beginning of Christian his- 
tory. It ought to help perplexed readers who 
are willing to think resolutely and to face the 
ethical and religious findings of the modern 
age. 

The Christian Approach to Islam. By James L. 
Barton. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1918. 
Pp. xiii+316. $2.00. 

This is a book on a vital subject in missions 
and politics by one who knows his ground 
thoroughly and expresses his thought clearly. 
It is written in the spirit of appreciation and 
mediation. Dr. Barton gives a clear sketch 
of the external history of Islam in seven chap- 
ters, concluding with a study of the influence 
of the world-war upon this great system of 
faith. Then he studies Mohammedism as a 
religion, in six chapters. This section is written 
in a fine spirit of fairness and out of intimate 
personal knowledge of the conditions de- 
scribed. The third section of the book is taken 
up with a constructive statement of the rela- 
tions of Islam and Christianity. No fairer 
approach could be found than the one suggested 
by Dr. Barton. He recognizes that the mis- 
sionary must not attempt to impose Christianity 
upon the Mohammedan world without change. 
He must be ready to adjust his message to the 
minds and needs of the Mohammedans as he 
presents it to them. There are certain truths 
which should not be presented at the beginning. 
Dr. Barton mentions the Immaculate Concep- 
tion as one of these; he must have meant the 



Virgin Birth. He advises that a beginning be 
made with the Christian doctrine of the unity 
of God. From this it is possible to pass to the 

Eresentation of Christ as fulfilling the highest 
uman aspirations and as mediator and savior. 
The final chapter is an outline of a workable 
program of Christian occupation in Moslem 
lands. It is free from the mere exhortation 
sometimes found in missionary literature and 
defines the broad lines on which the mission of 
reconstruction now at work in Turkey is pro- 
ceeding, primarily under the lead of Dr. Barton 
himself. This marks a great advance both in 
the theory and the program of Christian 
missionary enterprise. 



Good and Evil: A Stud; in Biblical Theology. 
By Loring W. Batten. New York: Revell, 
1918. Pp. 224. $1.25. 

These are the Paddock lectures given by the 
Professor of Literature and Interpretation of the 
Old Testament in the General Theological 
Seminary, New York, and are issued on the 
completion of twenty-five years spent as a 
teacher of the Old Testament. There are six 
chapters, covering the entire teaching of the 
Old Testament concerning good and evil, as 
well as the examples in life and experience 
which are so vivid in the narratives. One of 
the most interesting chapters is entitled "The 
PragmaticTest," in which tie connection between 
sin and physical welfare is discussed with keen 
appreciation of the ancient idea and the modern 
point of view. The material is well arranged; 
the style is clear; the treatment is sustained 
and interesting. The baffling old problem is 
still with us; but here we see how it was 
grappled with by men of keen minds long ago. 
It is a contribution if not a final answer to the 
inevitable question which we must meet in our 
attempt to reduce the universe to some sort of 
reasonable order. 



Reading the Bible. By William Lyon Phelps. 
New York: Macmillan, 1919. Pp. vii+131. 

$1.25. 

This is an evaluation of the Bible as litera- 
ture by a well-known and thoroughly competent 
scholar in English literature. It is the judg- 
ment of a man who knows nothing of technical 
method in Bible study as carried on today, but 
on the other hand has a genuinely orthodox 
appreciation of religion and an eye for the 
beautiful and powerful in literature. This 
book may be recommended to anyone, no 
matter what his point of view, as a helpful bit 
of reading. It is characterized by a lightness 
of touch and a delicacy of humor that make it 
altogether delightful and well worth the read- 
er's time, whether he indorse all of Professor 
Phelps's judgments or not. Like professors of 



